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[COMPOSED A FEW MILES ABOVE TINTERN ABBEY, ON 
REVISITING THE BANKS OF THE WYE DURING 
A TOUR, JULY 13, 1798] 


Five years have passed : five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a soft inland murmur—once again 

5 Do I behold these steep and lefty cliff, 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and correct 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when І again repose 

10 Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
"Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 

15 These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild : These pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door : and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 

20 Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 

Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man's eye : 
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But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 

Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 

And passing even into my purer mind, 

With tranquil restoration :—feelings too 

Of unremembered pleasure : Such, perhaps, 

As have no slight or trivial influence 

On that best portion of a good man's life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered, acts 

Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust 

To them I may have owed another gift, \ 
Of aspect more sublime ; the blessed mood, 
]n which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on,— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 


5 Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 


In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into life of things. 

If this 


Be but a vain belief yet, oh ! how oft— | 
In darkness and amid the many shapes i 
ОҒ joyless daylight ; when the fretful stir 

Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart— 
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55 How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
O silvan Wye ! thou wanderer through the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 


And now, with gleams of half-extiaguished thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
60 And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again : 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
65 For future years. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among these hills ; when like a roe 
I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
10 Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movement all gone by) 
75 То me was all in all—I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
80 An appetite ; a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.—That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
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And all its dizzy raptures. Nor for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
Тһе still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
То chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

А presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of somsthing far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

А motion and a spirit, that impels 

АП thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear—both what they half-create, 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart; and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


Nor perchance, 
Jf I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 
For thou art with me here upon the banks 
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Of this fair river ; thou my dearest Friend, 

Му dear, dear Friend ; and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 

My former pleasures in the shooting lights 

Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 

May I bebold in thee what I was once, 

Му dear, dear Sister! and this prayer І make 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues 
Rash judgements, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
Тһе dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 

To blow against thee : and, in after-years 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

'Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh! then, 
ІҒ solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion; with what healing thoughts 
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Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance— 
If I should be where I no more can hear 


Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 


Of past existence— wilt thou then forget 


That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together ; and that 1, so long 

A. worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service : rather say, 

With warmer jove—Oh! with far deeper zeal 


Of holier love. Norwilt thou then forget, 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake! 


————— — 
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INTRODUCTION 
Life of Wordsworth (1770—1850) 


William Wordsworth was born on the 7th April 1770, 
at Cockermouth. His father was John \ Wordsworth, a pros- 
perous attorney of Cockermouth, and law agent to James 
Lowther, first Earl of Lonsdale. Wordsworth was educated 
at the schools at Cockermouth and Penrith, and at the age 
of eight went to the grammar school at Hawkshead, where 
he thoroughly enjoyed the freedom from supervision. He 
read Cervantes, Le Sage, Swift and Fielding and mastered 
the Arabian Nights in an abridged edition. He was an active 
boy and delighted in fishing, boating, riding, walking, skat- 
ing, and every form of exercise. "v pentane 


His father died, when he was thirteen years old. Не 


was put immediately in the charge of guardians who sent 
him to St. John's College, , Cambridge, in. 1787. The out- 
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Early in 1793, his Evening Walk and Descriptive 
Sketches appeared. These poems are immature and con- 
ventional, but they contain vivid pictures of Nature, drawn 
by one who evidently believed in the educative value of “опе 
impulse from a vernal wood'. In the same year, he wrote a 
Prose letter to the Bishop of Llandoff, who had attacked 
the Revolution. A timely legacy of £900 from a friend, 
Raisley Calvert, permanently removed Wordsworth from 
the danger of having to enter the Church or the legal profes- 
sion. 


In 1795, he settled with his sister at Racedown, in 
Dorsetshire. Here he wrote a tragedy, The Borderers which 
was not published until 1842. .. He was gradually casting 
the slough of his republican opinions; but the process was 
a slow and somewhat painful one. Не met Coleridgé. in 
1795, and.this meeting had a far-reaching effect on the work 
of both. In 1797, Wordsworth moved to Alfoxden in 
Somersetshire, in order to be near Coleridge who was then 
living at Netherstowey. They were visited by Lamb and 
Hazlitt. In September 1798, Wordsworth . and Coleridge 
published jointly their famous Lyrical Ballads.. Wordsworth 
supplied the bulk of the poems. The Ancient Mariner and 
three other poems are the works'of Coleridge.: Те authors 
received thirty guineas for the book, but its sale was slow 
and each of them blamed (һе other for its ill-success. : 











< Towards the end of, 1798, Wordsworth settled аі 
Goslar, іп Germany, with the intention | of studying German. 
and Natural Science. Не returned. to England . after. six 
months without- having acquired. much. of "either. Late. in 
1799, he settled. at Dove Cottage, Grasmere, - where he 
steadily laboured.in his vocation. A second edition of Lyri- 
cal. Ballads. appeared in 1880 with a famous Preface by 
Wordsworth, who stated therein, his theory. of poetic dic- 
tion, asserting that “there is no essential difference between 
the language of prose and metrical composition." - 


7 In 1802, the Earl of Lonsdale, who had refused to pay 
his debts to the Wordsworth family, died and his heir 
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honourably discharged his obligations. Wordsworth and his 
sister each received about £ 1,800. On the strength of this, 
Wordsworth, in October 1802, married Mary Hutchinson, 
whom he had known all his life. Dorothy still remained & 
member of his household. 


In May 1805, Wordsworth finished The Prelude, or 
Growth of a Poet's Mind, a poem which was intended to 
bear the same relation to The Recluse that “the Antechapel 
has to the body of a Gothic Church". The Recluse was to 
be “а philosophical poem, containing views of Man, Nature 
and Society" and owed its name to the fact of its “having, 
for its principal subject the sensations and opinions of a 
poet living in retirement." Тһе first book of the first part 
of The Recluse was written but not published until 1888; 
the second part, The Excursion, was completed and pub- 
lished in 1814; the third part was only planned. In 1807, 
Wordsworth published a collection of poems in two volu- 
mes. - 


Wordsworth had moved from Dove Cottage to Allam 
Bank in 1808, and had gone to the parsonage in Grasmere 
іп 1810. Early in 1813, he moved to Rydal Mount, where 
he lived until his death. In 1813, he was made Distributor 
of Stamps for the County of Westmorland, an office which 
brought him about £400 a year. The White Doe of Rylstone 
appeared in 1815, Peter Bell and The Waggoner in 1819, 
and Ecclesiastical Sketches in 1822. By this time Words- 
worth had published his best work. The zest of his life, 
save for some travels at home and abroad, was uneventful. 
Many of his friends died long before he did, and he felt 
keenly the deaths of Scott, Coleridge and Lamb. His be- 
loved sister, Dorothy, was extremely ill in 1829, and never 
regained her health though she lived twenty-six years longer 
with impaired mental faculties. Wordsworth’s importance 
as a poet was recognised after the publication of Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria in 1817, and was acknowledged. 
more and more widely as time went on. Ја 183808. was 
made an honorary D.C.L. of. Durham. In 1839 he received 
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Wordsworth's Poetry and Message 


Everybody is agreed that Wordsworth is among the 
greatest poets of the world. Unfortunately, however, his 
reputation suffered during his lifetime and even subsequent- 
ly, because he often wrote without inspiration. The favlts 
and hindrances of his poetry are obvious to every reader. 
For a poet of his rank and eminence, he has indeed pro- 
duced an astonishing quantity of nonsense. The fact Was 
that Wordsworth took poetry too seriously and wanted to 
make it a medium of instruction to the world at large. Poetry 
in his hands was merely the instrument through which to 
deliver his message. He did not possess the genius to intro- 
duce the teaching in a quiet unobtrusive way. Tbe intention 
to instruct, to improve the occasion, is too deliberate and 
too hardly pressed. Ав Morley has pointed out, however, 
"in deserts of preaching we find almost within sight of one 
another, delightful oases of purest poetry" But no degree 
of reverence for the poet and teacher can prevent one from 
finding passages of almost unbearable prolixity. This is not 
the only defect of his poetry. It is often cumbrous with no 
music or liquid flow. Тһе poet seems too self-conscious. of 
the message he has to deliver. 


Wordsworth has suffered in another way also. Some of 
his admirers have made it out that he is a poet who could 
be appreciated and enjoyed only by a select circle and that 
it needs a special scholarship and training to be able to 
understand his poetry. These Wordsworthians in their 
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ardour have unintentionally done him the greatest disser- 


vice possible by laying too much emphasis on his philosophy 
and too ІШПе on his poetry. 


The greatest service that was done to Wordsworth was 
iby Matthew Arnold who proclaimed for the first time that 
the great poet could be read and admired by even the man 
in the street if a proper selection of his works was made. 
Arnold himself made such a selection and showed the world 
that, judged by these poems alone, Wordsworth could rank 
among the greatest poets of the world.. He asserted that 
"Wordsworth's poetry was the reality and his philosophy was 
the illusion. Read іп the light of Arnold’s criticism, опе 
feels that few poets have surpassed Wordsworth in beauty 
of sentiments and in the simple grandeur of style. 


Matthew Arnold cut the gordian knot when he pro- 
‘claimed that Wordsworth's poetry was the reality and his 
philosophy, the illusion. Wordsworth’s philosophy апа 
message cannot really be so easily or summarily dismissed. 
"Wordsworth had a definite message to deliver, and the fact 
that the burden of this message impedes the liquid flow of 
"his poetry could not be permitted to condemn it altogether. 
Wordsworth wanted to be considered a teacher or nothing. 
"To enjoy his poetry it would perhaps be enough for a stu- 
.dent to read the selection made by Arnold. To understand 
him, however, one will have necessarily to wade through 
prolix, cumbrous, and insufferably long poems like The 
.Recluse and The Excursion. 


Wordsworth, like Milton, regarded the poet's vocation 
‘as something essentially divine. Не had decided to dedicate 
"himself to the service of the Muse. He had new ideals in 
poetry, and was inspired in addition by a bitter dislike of 
the inane phraseology of neo-classic poets. He wanted to 
usher in a new era in the history of English poetry. He 
found a kindred soul and willing collaborator in his friend 
Coleridge. In 1798, these two young poets published a 
wolume of poems entitled the Lyrical Ballads. This volume 
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with some changes was re-issued in 1800 with a Preface,. 
which set forth in detail Wordsworth's poetic creed. Words-- 
worth pointed out that poetry ought not to make use of a. 


language and phraseology different from that of the langu-- 


age of ordinary conversation. He asserted that poetry must 
be merely prose with metre superadded. 


He claimed that he chose for his own poems, the lan- 
guage of the peasants of the countryside for its simplicity- 
and effectiveness. He also believed that the short and sim- 
ple annals of the poor could form the themes of great 
poetry. 


Coleridge, in a famous review of Wordsworth’s poetry 


in his Biographia Literaria, has pointed out that if Words- 
worth had adhered rigidly to his own theories, hé could 
never have become the great poet that he was. It was all 
right preaching about a language for poetry which ought 
not to be different from the language of prose. But even 
Wordsworth in most of his poems indulged in phrases and 
turns of expression which would certainly have sounded 
strange in ordinary conyersation. The simplicity of his lan- 
guage has something essentially deceptive about it. It cloaks. 
sometimes the most intricate philosophy. ; 


No appreciation of Wordsworth's poetry can be com- 
plete without a reference to the remarkable influence that 
Nature had on him. Nature exercised on him from his 
very birth, a very happy and beneficent influence. She saved: 
him from misanthropy in the gloomy days that followed’ 
the French Revolution. He felt that, had it not been for 
the sweet and chastening influence of Nature, he would not 
have been preserved for the service of humanity. He has 
sung Nature's praises unceasingly. Like . other poets, -he 
could not rest content with her external loveliness alone. He 
wanted to probe deep into her mystic meaning. He thought 
that Nature had several lessons to teach humanity and: 
appointed himself her interpreter. So great is his under- 
standing of Nature that, as Arnold has pointed out, Nature- 


ee 
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herself seems to snatch the реп from his hand and write for 
him with her own sheer penetrating power. 


Тһе greatest merit of Wordsworth's poetry, consists in. 
its absolute purity of expression. At his best, he has few 
superiors. Тһе musical quality of his poetry cannot per- 
haps bear comparison with that of Burns or Shelley. He 
cannot carry us along in an endless stream of melodious. 
music, but he can certainly startle us by the crystal clearness. 
of his words and the absolute purity of his sentiments. 
Morley has observed that "Wordsworth's claim, his special 
gift, his lasting contribution, lies in the extraordinary stren- 
uousness, sincerity and insight with which he first idealises 
and glorifies the vast Universe around us, and then makes. 
of it, not a theatre on which men play their parts, but an 
animate presence intermingling with our works, pouring its 
companionable spirit about us and breathing grandeur upon 
the very humblest face of human life.” 


Arnold paid the greatest tribute to the healing qualities 
of Wordsworth’s poetry. During the Great War, there was 
a revival of interest in Wordsworth’s poetry and many re- 
cognised that there was indeed a healing balm for life's 
varied ills in his poems. It has been realised that his poetry 
can assuage, reconcile and fortify. He taught men to be re- 
conciled to their fates and to seek in the presence of Nature 
everything that they desired. Nature was the greatest 
teacher and consoler. He never tires of repeating that in: 
Nature is the panacea for all the ills of human life. 


TEXTUAL AND GENERAL ESSAYS 
Wordsworth's Attitude to Nature 


From his earliest years, Wordsworth experienced the 
sweet and benignant influences of Nature. It was the most 
persistent of all infldences, never deserting him in times of 
gloom and disappointment, while adding, a new joy to his 
life when he felt cheerful and happy. As a boy, he drank 
in the glory of Nature when he wandered among the hills. 
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and dales, the meadows and streams of the Lake districts. 
He was almost like a child of Nature, brought up entirely by 
her. What he describes at length in his poem, Three years 
She Grew, seems to be true of his own Ше. Nature mould- 
ed him. The stately clouds, the flowers of the meadow, 
the stars, the streams and all other lovely things in Nature 
gave him of their best. a 2. 


Wordsworth was never tired of declaring his indebted- 
-ness to Nature. He knew that, had it not been for Nature, 
-he could never have become what he was. If he was pure 
.and could be content with a strict ascetic existence, he had 
‘to ascribe it to Nature. All that was good in him, his char- 
-acter, his little nameless, unremembered acts of kindness 
:and of love, and his entire moral existence, he knew he 
owed to Nature. Nature was to him the anchor of his 
purest thoughts. She was, too, like a kindly nurse, who had 
preserved him for poetry and the service of humanity. In 
the dark days that followed his disappointment in the 
French Revolution, he would have turned а sour misanth- 
rope, had not Nature rushed to minister to him in his hour 
«of travail. 


A love of Nature in Wordsworth’s case did not argue 
a hatred of society. He was unlike Byron who rushed to 
Nature to seek refuge from a cruel calumniating world. The 
.presence of Nature inevitably reminded him of human joys 
-and sorrows. Не felt that the same Spirit animated both, 
His understanding of human nature widened and deepened 
in proportion to his increasing love of Nature. Hearing 
oftentimes, the still; sad music of humanity, he learnt that 
‘one bond unites all things in the world. 


In his poetry, Wordsworth has revealed to us how the 
‘contemplation of Nature can be made a Ievealing agency 
like love or prayer. Wordsworth ardently believed that 
Nature had a message of her own to deliver to the world. 
.He considered himself her chosen interpreter and went on 
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explaining, throughout his life, the lessons which Nature 
intended humanity to learn. He never wearied of telling 
the world that only in the presence of Nature could the 
greatest truths be learnt. He pointed out that one impulse 
from a vernal wood could impart more truths to the world 
than all the ponderous volumes of philosophers. | 


For Wordsworth, Nature possessed three special charac- 
teristics—joy, quietude and the intercommunion of love. 
He made it his duty in life to make clear the central peace 
‘subsisting at the heart of all endless agitation. It must be 
remembered, however, that this love of quietude in Nature 
‘did not blind him to her grimmer aspects. Nature was red 
in tooth and claw and he knew it. Only, like other poets, 
he would not lay too much emphasis on this side of her 
«character. Often in his poetry, he shows that he knows 
‘the more terrific sides of nature. His purpose, however, is 
to point out that within all this external terror and violence 
there is јоу and peace. He made it his task in his poetry to 
xeveal this. 


Wordsworth differed from other poets in his attitude 
4о Nature. Most poets have regarded Nature only as a 
‘background for the human actors. With Wordsworth, how- 
«ever, Nature is not the stage on which men and women act 
the drama, of their lives. His stage is bare of scenery and 
"holds nothing but actors. Each flower, stream and hill had 
for-him a peculiar character. These forms of Nature had 
joys and terrors of their own. It would be absurd to think 
that they just reflect or echo the feelings that surge within 
the human heart. 


As a rule, Wordsworth is not famous for his descrip- 
tions of Nature. Like Keats or Thomson, he could not 
‘revel in her external glory.He was, of course, not indifferent 
to her beauty. Тһе loveliness of stream and meadow, dell 
and heath, stole into his soul. The witchery of the soft, blue 
sky threw him into a transport. At the sight of the rainbow 
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his heart leaped up in joy. But Wordsworth was not content- 
with this joy of the senses. He knew that even this rapture 
of the senses was nothing when compared with the tranquil 
pleasures which the soul could experience when contem-- 
plating the forms of Nature. 


Wordsworth's descriptions of Nature, though not his 
strong point, are amazingly vivid. In а few words, he could 
sometimes condense all the richness and variety of Nature.. 
He seems capable of gazing on Nature's naked loveliness 
and laying bare even her carefully hidden charms. In the 
first book of The Prelude, the description of the winter 
snows and the skating is unparalleled in literature. It is an. 
amazing piece of description, vivid, melodious, and awe- 
inspiring. Wordsworth seldom employs апу "elaborate 
machinery or phraseology to add colour or impressiveness 
to his descriptions. The simplest words are enough for him. 
He does not, as a rule, depend on any external circum- 
stance to add charm or mystery to Nature. Тһе mystery of” 
moonlight and the magic of stream and  meadow were 
enough for him. А 


No one who reads Wordsworth's poetry can miss the 
frequent references to the universal soul or spirit which runs. 
through all things and animates all objects. Wordsworth was 
a pantheist and he believed in a universal soul that animates 
all Nature.. In his Lines on the Tintern Abbey, in several 
places in The Prelude, and in numerous other poems, 
Wordsworth speaks of this spirit as knitting together in one 
splendid harmony all the things in the world. It is this con- 
sciousness of a universal soul that helped him to perceive: 
the underlying unity in all things. : 


- Wordsworth’s attitude to Nature was something essen-- 

tially new. Like other poets, he was not content with. 
merely celebrating her beauty. He wanted to probe deep: 
into her mystic meaning and explain for the world all her les- 
Sons. It must be said that he has achieved remarkable suc— 
cess in this task. 


—— 
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The Evolution of Thought in Wordsworth’s 
“Tintern Abbey” 


It is frequently pointed out that the Tintern Abbey 
Lines form Wordsworth's autobiography in miniature, and 
they say in brief what it is the business of his biographer to 
say in detail. He speaks here about the evolution of his soul 
and the various stages in his attitude towards Nature. This 
poem is usually regarded as Wordsworth's confession of 
faith. 


The occasion of this poem was the revisiting of the 
river Wye near Tintern Abbey іп the year 1798. Five years 
"before, Wordsworth had paid his first visit to this place. Dur- 
ing these five years, several changes had come over him. 
His attitude towards Nature һай undergone а complete 
change. ‘Revisiting this spot in the company of his sister, 
he reviews the changes that have come over him during the 
“interval of five years between the first and the second visit. 


The. scene impresses him during this visit also with its 


-quietness and beauty. Тһе towering cliffs seem to link up 


the tranquillity of the earth with the quietness of the sky. 
Earth has put on a beautiful green mantle. The hedgerows 
appear to him, little lines of sportive wood run wild. Here 
and there are indications of some gipsy encampment or a 


-hermit’s cave. 1 : 


plation of Nature often brought tranquillity to his mind., He 
feels that the best portion of a good man’s life which consists 
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of little nameless unremembered acts of kindness and! 
love is inspired by the delight experienced by the contem- 
plation of Nature. He owes to Nature another supreme gift— 
a mood in which the body is laid asleep and the soul alone , 
is alive. In that serene and blessed mood, he perceives the 
harmony that prevails everywhere in Nature, and is also: 
enabled to see into the life of things. In those delicious. 
moments, he feels that all the puzzles of this unintelligible 
world can be solved. 


Once again, he reiterates his faith in the healing and. 
chastening power of Nature. He reviews the changes that. 
have now come over him. The picture of the scene he 
had formed in his mind, was more beautiful than the reality 
itself, and this perplexes him a little. In spite of everything, 
his love of Nature continues unabated. He loves Nature now 
as intensely as he ever did before, only it is with a different. 
kind of love. Y 


In his boyhood he fled to the presence of Nature as if 
anxious to avoid the company of men. It was a time of 
thoughtless gaiety. He roamed about the hills and dales 
like a healthy young animal. А change soon camé over 
him and Nature became a passion. The external loveliness 
of all things in Nature held him spell-bound. There was no: 
need for him to bring in the aid of imagination to beautify the 
already lovely forms of Nature. This time, too, has pass- 
ed away and Wordsworth looks upon Nature now, 
not as in his boyhood or in the days of his thoughtless youth.. 
Hearing oftentimes the mournful song of human suffering. 
he has learnt to look upon Nature in a different manner. 
Nature now inyariably suggests to him the sufferings of | 
humanity and also gives him the strength to bear cheerfully 
the miseries of life. Не has often felt the presence of the: 
spirit which pervades everything in Nature. Іп this mood’ 
he is as great a lover of the beautiful forms of Nature as 
he was before; but in addition to that, he has learnt to look: 
upon Nature as “the guide, the guardian of his heart and. 
soul of all his moral being". 
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Тһе poem concludes with a reference to his sister: 
Dorothy Wordsworth. In her voice and the shooting lights 
of her wild eyes, he recognises what he was once. He offered 
a prayer to Nature knowing very well that she would never 
betray the heart that loved her. Nature alone can give the: 
tranquillity and the strength of mind which can enable one 
to bear the slanders and the sufferings of the world. Не 
calls on Nature to bring up his sister Dorothy as her own: 
child and fill her mind with lovely images and noble 
thoughts. It is impossible for him to exaggerate what his: 
sister has done for him. Не hopes that, if at some later day: 
she would feel the slanders and suffer the miseries of the 
world, she would remember how her brother exhorted her- 
to continue in her cheerful faith in Nature. Не feels sure- 
that he would never forget this visit paid by him “with far- 
deeper zeal of holier love-" 


The Evolution of Wordsworth's Attitude to Nature: 
as he reveals it in “Tintern Abbey” 


Wordsworth is usually regarded as the greatest inter- 
preter of Nature in English poetry. In certain respects, he 
is almost without a parallel among English poets. His atti- 
tude towards Nature differed fundamentally from that об 
others. He was never content to admire Nature for her 
external. loveliness alone. Не wanted to probe deep into: 
her mystic meaning. Не knew that Nature could teach 
the greatest lesson of all to humanity, and he regarded him-- 
self as her chosen high priest and interpreter. 


The circumstances of Wordsworth's birth and upbring- 
ing contributed’ greatly to an early development of love of 
Nature. Born and bred up in the Lake districts which have 
been famous as the nursery to great poets, it was no wonder 
that Wordsworth, from his cradle, almost developed a pas- 
sion for all the lovely forms of Nature. Іп his famous: 
poem, Tintern Abbey Lines, he has given a detailed account: 
of the evolution of his appreciation of Nature. 
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As a happy, healthy boy, he had roamed among the 
hills and dales of the Lake districts. in those years of 
thoughtless gaiety, he took a mere animal pleasure in the 
presence of Nature. Не was like a roe and bourided among 
the hills and mountains. Іп this period, there was no defi- 
nite love of Nature or any attempt to seck her out for conso- 
lations which she might give. More than anything else, he 
‘was anxious to escape from humanity, and Nature offered 
him the only refuge. Е 


In the second stage of his attitude. towards Nature, 
"Wordsworth was like a lover doting on the charms of his 
:beloved. Тһе sounding cataract haunted him like а pas- 
sion. The senses were all in all and he took а deep delight 
4n enjoying the external beauty of Nature. Imagination was 
never called in to throw her enchantment over the. already 
lovely forms of Nature. 


In the final stage of his attitude towards Nature, Words- 
"worth was free from the aching joys. апа dizzy: pleasures of 
the intermediate stage. Не no longer regarded Nature as 
іп the hour of thoughtless youth. Nature ‘charmed him no 
more by her external loveliness alone.“ She frequently 
‘brought to his mind the: still sad music of humanity which 
"had ample power to chasten and -subdue him: Nature “2150 
often brought about a tranquil’ mood in which he found it 
possible to solve ‘the vexatious problems of the world. Не 
‘became a pantheist recognising the Universal spirit in all the 
forms of Nature. . : f z i 


^ . Wordsworth perceived in Nature, the principle of joy 
underlying everything. Не realised that under all the ex- 
‘ternal savagery and ruin, there lay tranquillity and hormony. 
He could never regard Nature as ‘red in tooth and claw’. 


Wordsworth is on the whole the greatest interpreter of 
"Nature in English poetry. Like Cowper he could seek 
solace in hours of misery from Nature but he could never 
‘bring himself to care for her external splendour alone. In 
‘youth, Nature was his passion, and in age it was his peace- 
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уреп in full communion with Nature, peace and comfort slid 
“into his soul, his belief in humanity became heightened and 
“he felt as if the burden of this unintelligible world had all on 
a sudden lightened. He owed everything to Nature. If he 
"was pure, it was due to the infiuence of Nature; if he could 
be content with a peaceful moral life, it wa again due to 
"Nature. He felt that if it had not been for the influence of 
Nature, he could never have retained his faith in humanity. 


Dorothy Wordsworth and her Influence 
on the Poet 


Dorothy Wordsworth, the poets sister, was greatly res- 
-ponsible for forming the mind of the poet. It was to her 
that Wordsworth owed his earliest inspiration and encourage- 
ment. Though she was herself an excellent scholar with 
poetic leanings, she never thought of writing poetry herself. 
‘She was the earliest to recognise her brother's genius and 
to set about carefully preserving and developing his mind. 
'She was prepared to make any sacrifice for the sake of her 
brother. She determined not to marry so that she might 
:always be present to ofler her intellectual comradeship to 
him. 


In all his works, Wordsworth has acknowledged what 
'he owed to his sister. Мо praise seemed too great for the 
-woman who fashioned his mind and amidst all the troubles of 
an eventful life preserved him for poetry. Не owed it to 
“her that from his earliest years, he was such a great wor- 
-shipper of Nature. She taught him to perceive the prevail- 
‘ing harmony in all things in Nature. 


Wordsworth felt that the greatest service his sister did 
‘for him, was in cheering him up in those hard days when 
his hopes of the French Revolution had been rudely de- 
stroyed. Не had built all his ambitious hopes on the French 
Revolution and had hailed it as the dawn of a new age of 
liberty. Не was soon disillusioned. His golden dreams 
-were all sadly broken up when the Revolution brought in 


T—2 
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its train, grim massacre and tyranny. For some time Words-- 
worth was on the verge of becoming a misanthrope. The: 


prevailing influence of his love of Nature and the sweet 
womanly influence of his sister were responsible for saving 
him from misanthropy. Dorothy won him back to a faith 
in humanity. Wordsworth, far from becoming a misan- 
thrope, thanks to these sweet and benignant influences, devel- 
oped into the greatest lover of mankind among English poets. 


In the year 1798, Wordsworth visited the river Wye 
near the Tintern Abbey ruins. He had with him on this 
Occasion, his sister Dorothy. After reviewing the changes 
that had come over him during the five years’ interval be- 


tween his first and second visits to the place, he thought of 


all that his sister had done for him. In her voice and in 
the gleams of her wild eyes, he could recognise what he was 


once. For some time more, he could see in her, his own: 


picture as he was in the earlier years. Soor the time would 
come when Dorothy also would Pass on to the final stage 
in the attitude towards Nature. Then the wild raptures 
and the appetites of the earlier stage would have vanished, 
and her tranquil mind would become the abode of noble 
thoughts and lovely images. 


He offers a prayer to Nature in the full belief that 
Nature never betrays the heart that loves her. His sister 
and he have always believed that everything is full of bless- 
ings. Nature would help them to preserve this cheerful 
faith. Nature would also enable them to face the sneers 
and the slanders of the world by Strengthening and tranquil- 
lising their mind. Wordsworth. feels that if at some later 
day, she should suffer the sorrows of the world, she would 
remember with joy that her brother exhorted her to perse- 
vere in the faith that Nature can offer a healing balm to all 
the ills of life. 


Wordsworth’s indebtedness to his sister. Dorothy is 


beautifully expressed in many of his poems. He owed it to 


her that he became a great poet and a great lover of human- 


ity. In the dark days, it was she who whispered to him 
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that the brightness would return and that he should never 
lose his faith in the healing powers of Nature. 


* The Culmination of the Romantic Movement is 
to be found іп the Lyrical Ballads of 1798"— 
Discuss this with reference to William Words- 
worth's poetry, especially the ** Tintern Abbey 
Lines." 


It is usual in text books on English literature to point 
out that the Romantic movement in English poetry had its 
culmination in the Lyrical Ballads of 1798, published by 
William Wordsworth and Coleridge. The idea implied here 
is that the tendencies which were secretly and uncon- 
sciously at work for a very long time asserted themselves 
openly in the poems of the two young poets. It has been 
recognized by everybody that the Romantic movement like 
all movements in literature was purely unconscious. The 
progress was so slow that sometimes it was impossible to 
say that there was any change impending at all. Moreover 
Classicism and Romanticism being in reality only two differ- 
ent ways of looking at life, it was impossible at any time 
to label a poet either as a classic or romantic. We find often 
that poets, who are styled classic, show unquestionably ro- 
mantic tendencies in their poetry. Іп Romantic poets also 
classical tendencies are often evident. It was therefore not 
possible at any time to say when the romantic movement 
would assert itself openly. 

There were several tendencies Which showed them- 
selves plainly. There was, for instance, a new enthusiasm 
for all things. The neo-classic distrust of enthusiasm was 
just vanishing. People were beginning to look at things 
With a new wonder and with the unbridled fervour of chil- 
dren. Intellectual curiosity was also one of the visible 
signs of this movement. There were young men who in a 
spirit of enquiry wanted to investigate everything. 


The movement was fostered by several extraneous influ- 
ences. А revival of interest, in the study of early poets 
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like Milton and Spenser, did a good deal to further the 
movement. Spenser introduced them to a delicious fairy- 
land where mysterious happenings were the order of the 
day. Тһе stanza form that Spenser perfected was also 
widely imitated. Milton’s early poems, especially L'Ailegro 
and I| Penseroso captivated the imagination of the people. 
Making a luxury of melancholy was indeed a delicious expe- 
rience. 7l Penseroso was frequently imitated and the Mil- 
tonic atmosphere soaked into the minds of many young poets 
of the time. 


Among other extraneous influences we have to men- 
tion the influence of ballads, of Gothic architecture and of 
the new interest in Northern Mythologies. The ballads with 
their abrupt openings and vigorous movements fascinated 
all kinds of people. Gothic architecture taught them that 
Superficial wildness and irregularity might conceal infinite 
loveliness and order. The study of Northern Mythologies 
widened the outlooks of men and showed them a rich treas- 


ury from which they could gather weird and beautiful 
tales. 


Some of the poets, of the period of transition. did a 
great deal to further the movement. Thomson, in his Sea- 
sons, taught that Nature even in her wildest moods could be 
as fascinating as at other times. Gray was another poet 
who almost unknown to himself fostered this movement. In 
his passion for Nature, in his search for themes outside the 
hackneyed stock, in his use of various metres and in his 
belief that great poetry could be written about common 
people, he showed himself a true romantic. 


The various tendencies which were developi 1 
all the time showed themselves in their EE ae 
lyrical ballads of Wordsworth and Coleridge. The two 
young poets were disgusted with the gaudy and inane phra- 
seology of the neo-classic poets. They wanted to intro- 
duce into their poetry, the simplicity of Nature itself. They 


wanted to demonstrate to the entire world that beauty was 


с 
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to be found in the most commonplace objects. It was also 
their desire to show that great poetry could be written in the 
language of ordinary conversation. Wordsworth апа 
Coleridge succeeded remarkably well in their aims. Their 
poetry created a sensation. The year 1798 became a Тапа- 
mark in the history of English poetry. 


In his Tintern Abbey, Wordsworth. shows many of the 
characteristics of the romantic temperament in poetry. For 
its purity and charm, this poem is certainly unrivalled. The 
descriptions of Nature which the poem contains are remark- 
ably suggestive- Wordsworth was unique in thinking that 
the external loveliness of Nature was not everything. It was 
his desire to understand and interpret the mystery of Nature- 
The neo-classic poets whenever they thought of Nature took 
into account only her beauty. 


Wordsworth shows himself a thorough romantic in this 
intensely lyrical poem. He traces evolution of his attitude 
to Nature and points out that everything about him owes а 
debt to Nature. On the whole, one would be justified in 
saying that the Tintern Abbey Lines are the finest flower of 
the Romantic movement in English literature. 


NOTES 


The full title of the poem reads:—Lines written a few 
miles above Tintern Abbey on revisiting the banks of. the 
Wye during a tour, July 13, 1798. The poem was written 
in 1798, and was included as the last piece ІП the Lyrical 
Ballads published that year in collaboration with Coleridge. 
Wordsworth has an interesting note on this poem, explain- 
ing the circumstances of its composition- “No poem of mine 
was composed in circumstances more pleasant for me te 
remember than this. І began it upon leaving Tintern after 
crossing the Wye, and concluded it just as 1 was entering 
Bristol in the evening, after a ramble of four or five days 
with my sister. Not a line of it was altered, and not any 
part of it written down till I reached Bristol... -I have not 


ventured to call this poem an ode: but it was written with а 
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hope that in the transitions and the impassioned music of the 
versification, would be found the principal requisites of that 
species of composition." 


Tintern Abbey: one of the most beautiful ruined 
abbeys of England, founded by the Cistercian monks in 
1131 on the Wye, іп Monmouthshire, five miles above 
Chepstow. 


Wye: *a lovely winding river in South Wales, which 
rises near the source of the Severn on Plinlimmon, and falls 
into its estuary at Chepstow, 125 miles from its head: 
Rapid in its course at first, it becomes gentler as it gathers 
volume. Barges ascend it as far as Hereford, but a high 
tidal wave makes navigation dangerous at its mouth.” 


Line 1. Five... .passed: This poem was written when 
revisiting the banks of the Wye, a few miles above Tintern 
Abbey, in 1798. His sister was with him during this visit. 
His first visit to the place was in 1793. Five years have 
passed since then, and the revisit gives the poet an opportu- 
nity to review all that has come over him during this period. 


1-2. Five...... winters: 'This period of five years has 
been fraught with the most momentous changes in the 
evolution of the poet's soul. Joy, and perhaps more than the 
necessary share of misery, have fallen to his lot during the 
time. Summer indicates joy and the long-drawn winter 
misery and unhappiness. 


3. These waters: of the Wye. rolling....springs: 
The waters of the river tumble joyously down from their 
source on Mt. Plinlimmon. 4. soft inland murmur: At 
this spot, it is not the roar of the sea, of the swell of the 
tide that is heard. It is filled with gentle and pleasing in- 
land sounds. It is not clear to what exactly Wordsworth is 
referring by ‘inland murmur. The Mustlet of the leaves 
the song of birds and the hum of bees or other insects are 


. perhaps meant here. Wordsworth, in a footnote to this line, 


points out that "the river is not affected by the tides a few 


nca 
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«miles above Tintern”. 5. steep... .cliffs: the tall and 
precipitous rocks on both sides of the river, between Mon- 
mouth and Chepstow. 6-7. That....seclusion: It is a 
scene which by itself impresses on one a sense of solitude. 
"The cliffs seem to deepen his sense of solitude. 


7-8. and....sky: The cliffs which tower aloft seem 
to link up the tranquil landscape with the peace that reigns 
in the sky. 9. again repose: Wordsworth had perhaps 
stretched himself under the same sycamore tree when he 
visited the place five years before. 10. dark sycamore: a 
tree belonging to the species of maple. 11. plots. . ground: 
pieces of land allotted to cottagers to be cultivated as gar- 
dens. orchard-tufts: knolls or groves covered with fruit 
trees. 


12. which: referring to the ‘orchard-tufts’. at this 
season: Wordsworth revisited the place in July, when the 
fruits had not yet begun to ripen and were yet green. 12-14., 
With....copses: the orchard-tufts are now indistinguisha- 
ble from other groups Or clusters of trees, because the 
‘fruits are yet green and have not taken on the bright yellow 
colour of ripeness. There is one vast stretch of green and 
no one can say which are the fruit trees. lose themselves: 
‘become completely merged in; are entirely indistinguishable. 


14. groves: woods of small size, or avenues of trees. 
copses: a wood of small growth, 15-16. These... .wild: 
The beautiful lines of shrubs and plants which fence the 
plots seem to have spread themselves playfully about the 
place. Тһе poet feels that it would not be quite proper to 
‘refer to them as ‘hedgerows’ at al when they seen to have 
grown and spread without man's plan or effort. The hedge- 
rows may be likened to a band of joyous, exuberant chil- 
dren, roaming about as the fancy takes them. pastoral farms: 
rustic farms where sheep are kept and grazed. 


17. green....door: the pastoral farms are one vast 
‘stretch of green extending upto the doors of the cottages in 
‘the distance. See line 11. 
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17-22. and....sits alone: clouds of smoke are seem 
rising to the sky from among the trees. There are no signs. 
of human life in the neighbourhood, and so one is tempted. 
to think that the smoke might issue from some gipsy encamp- 
ment or a lonely hermits cave. 


17. wreaths of smoke: clouds of smoke-curling | up: 
in the sky. 19. some uncertain notice: a very vague 
indication; very meagre and doubtful proof or evidence. 
ns might seem: It might seem so to an imaginative spectator. 
20. Of....woods: a pompous periphrasis for gipsies who: 
might have pitched their camp in the forest. vagrant: wan-- 
dering about without any settled habitation. 


21-22. Or....aione: Here is a perfect pen-picture.. 
executed with an astounding economy of words of a hermit,. 
sitting alone by the fire in his cell, lost in his philosophical: 
speculations. 22. These....forms: referring to the river, 
cliffs, orchard-tufts, hedgerows and pastoral farms already 
described. 


23-24. Through....eye: During the long years of 
absence, he has retained every detail of their beauty. Though 
five years have passed since his last visit his memory of 
their beauty is as fresh as ever. Throughout the period, he 
has feasted his mind on their loveliness. Absence has not 
blinded him to their beauty. 


25-30. But oft... restoration: The memory of those: 
beauteous forms has often refreshed him when pining away 
in the dust and bustle of cities. His body would experience a 
thrill of delight on those occasions. The joy of the body 
would spread to the heart, and even provide material for 
quiet contemplation afterwards. Іп these and the lines that 
follow, Wordsworth speaks of three distinct advantages. 
that have come to him as a result of contemplating the 
beautiful form of Nature. His body and mind are filled’ 
with a strange joy and this rapture provides ample material: 
for tranquil contemplation. Apart from this, some nobler 
feelings are roused by pleasures which are no loneer remem-- 
bered, and these feelings have the greatest influence on the: 
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formation of character. Wordsworth speaks of something 
still higher, when he describes the mood in which he is 
enabled to see into the life of things in that mood, the body 
is laid asleep, the senses are at rest conscious thought 
ceases, and we become a living soul. Тһе description of the 
various stages, thus culminating in that serene and blessed 
mood, inevitably reminds -one of the Hindu Yoga, with its: 
ultimate trance the samadhi. 


25-26. in....cities: Life in the city was never to the 
poets taste. It wearied and sickened him. During the 
period from 1793-1798, much against his inclination, he 
had to spend several months in London. The noise, smoke 
and contusion of the metropolis disgusted him and often: 
when cooped up in his lonely chamber he would pine for 
а breath of the fresh air of the countryside. 


26-27. I have... sweet: Wordsworth frankly acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to the beauteous forms of Nature. 
He owes it to them that in moments of great languor and 
dejection, he has felt a thrill of joy in his body and heart. 
Hours of deepest gloom have been relieved by the flood of. 
joy let in by the contemplation of the beautiful objects in. 


fature. 


og. Felt in the blood: referring to the purely physical 
sensations. Joy seemed to course through his blood. felt 
....heart; the heart too throbs with delight and is filled. 


with the most pleasurable feelings. 


29-30. Апа... restoration: The sweet sensations, 
alter rejoicing his body and heart, refresh and iranquillise 
his intellectual powers also. purer mind: referring to the 
purely intellectual faculties, tranquil restoration: Тһе sweet 


sensations when they pass into his mind bring with them a 


sense of response and tranquillity. All conflicts are recon- 


ciled and the reign of peace begins in the mind. It would be 
interesting to recollect here Wordsworth’s definition of 


poetry as “emotion recollected in tranquillity”. This mood. 
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when tranquillity has been restored to his mind, would 
according to him be the best time for poetic composition. 


30-31. Feelings....pleasure: The joy is there, but 
it is not now known what induced the joy. We are thrilled 
to our marrow but we are unable to remember what occa- 
sioned our joy. 31-35. such perhaps....of love: such 
feelings of unremembered pleasure influence our character 
and inspire the noblest and most benevolent acts of our 


Ше. 32. no....influence: They have a great deal of 
influence. 
34-85. Нег...... love: Tt is not those philanthropic: 


acts which are inspired by a craze for publicity that form 
“the best portion of a good man’s life.” Those apparently 
trivial deeds of benevolence, inspired by love or kindness 
and which are forgotten as soon as they are performed, really 
go to swell the man’s account. These form the best portion 
of a good man’s life. wunremembered: It seems so trivial 
that he forgets all about the “act of kindness and love" per- 
formed by him. 


35-37. Nor....sublime: These are not the only 
things for which he is indebted to the contemplation of the 
beautiful forms. He owes to them something far nobler 
апа loftier than all these. Лоғ less: I am not less indebted 
to them. 36. them: referring to the ‘beauteous forms’ 
and his contemplation of them. 


37. aspect more sublime: far loftier and nobler than 
any of the gifts already enumerated. 37-41. that... .is 
lightened: The contemplation of the beautiful forms of 
Nature has often thrown him into a holy and tranquil 
trance, in which all the baffling mystery of the world becomes 
simple as a song. In that mood, he feels light and happy 
for it seems as if he has been freed from the oppressive load 
of suffering. A great weight seems taken off his back, and 
the world itself takes on a fresh and cheerful aspect. 4 


38. burthen of the mystery: Those puzzling oblems 
which are like a heavy load on one’s seal The MN of 
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life is here likened to ап oppressive burden. 39. In which: 
in that blessed mood. 39-40. the heavy....world: This 
repeats in a more impressive manner the idea already con- 
veyed in the words ‘burthen of the mystery. All the gloom 
and misery that afflict us in this strange and incomprehensi- 
ble world vanish when the blessed mood comes over us. 
heavy and the weary weight: the load of human sorrow 
which wearies us with its very weight. 41. Js lightened : 
‘is eased. The sorrows of the world afilict us no longer. It 
is as if the load is off our backs. 


41-49. that....of things: Wordsworth describes that 
mood further, When we fall into that trance, our nobler 
feeling and emotions take the command. Soon the senses 
are laid to rest and all the vital functions of the body cease. 
Everything about the body is dead and the soul alone is 
alive. We begin to perceive the essential harmony of all 
the things of the world. Rapture fills our soul and we are 
able to see deep into and understand everything that had 
baffled us before. 


41. Serene and blessed: tranquil and blissful state. 
42. affections: referring to the nobler emotions and feel- 
ings. АП that is base vanishes during this mood. The 
nobler emotions take command over us. gently. += ON: 
softly conduct us. There is nothing harsh or violent in the 
process. 43. Until: We are led on by the affections until 
all the vital functions of the body are suspended. the.... 
frame: the breath of the physical body. 


44. And....blood: Even the blood ceases to course 
through the body. The pulse beats no more. All these 
are enumerated to indicate the complete cessation of all 
physical activity in the body when one falls into this trance. 
45. Almost suspended: almost stopped or discontinued 
for the time being. 45-46. We.... soul: The body 
ceases to exist and only the soul is alive. The senses cease 
to operate and the soul, alive and awake, dominates every- 


thing. 
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47-48. While....harmony: The inner eye of the | 


soul now perceives the prevailing harmony of the universe, 
The knowledge that harmony and not discord governs the 


universe, calms the vision of the inner eye of the soul. and 
the deep power of joy: the profound and intense bliss that. 


one experiences during such a trance. 


49. We....things: The knowledge of the prevailing, | 


harmony of the Universe and the spiritual ecstasy of the 
trance, calm the vision of the inner eye of the soul and en- 


able it to look deep into and understand the meaning of 


everything that baffles us at other times. 
49-50. If... .belief: If it turns out that he has merely 


cherished an illusion in thinking that the contemplation of | 
the beautiful forms of Nature has been so abundant in its. 


reward. Yer oh!: It is hard for him even to imagine that 


what he has been cherishing is a vain belief. Even presum- | 


ing that it is an illusion and nothing more, he cannot but. 
remember with gratitude the numerous occasions, when sick 
of all the hurry and bustle of the world he had turned in: 
thought to the beautiful river Wye. 


51-52. In darkness....daylight: At nights, gloomy | 


thoughts filled his mind. Even daylight brought no relief for’ 


it was darkened for him by a train of misery that inevitably | 


came along with it. Wordsworth is here referring to those 


dark and unhappy days when his faith in man had been | 


shaken as a result of his disappointment in the French Rev- 
olution- Love of Nature and his sister's tender care saved: 
him from misanthropy. 


51. many shapes: referring to the numerous things: 
which haunted him with misery and gloom and darkened 
daylight for him. 

‚52-53. when....unprofitable: the vain and 
irritating bustle of life. Wordsworth is of course thinking 
oflife in the city and all its attendant annoyances. unprofit- 
able: 1815 vain and unprofitable from the point of view of 


the poet though it may be quite profitable to one in love 
with purely material pleasures. 


NOTES 27 


53. fever of the world: the sick hurry and the extreme 


«excitement of tht world. This line is reminiscent of Shake- 
-speare’s Macbeth. Cf.— 


u After life's fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


54. Have......heart; have lain heavily оп my heart ; 


‘have afflicted me too sorely. Wordsworth is referring here 


to the intensity of his reaction to the sick hurry and ihe 


-yain and irritating bustle of the world. 


55. How....thee: Wordsworth remembers with 


-gratitude the innumerable occasions when he has in his 


imagination, turned to the river Wye for consolation. thee : 


.addressed to the river Wye which he is now revisiting. 


56. О sylvan Wye... .woods: This is a line of re- 
markable charm and power. The second half of the line 
repeats the sentiment of the first half and elucidates it. 


.sylvan Wye: The river Wye meanders through lovely wood 


and scenery and so ‘sylvan’ is just the adjective to describe 
it. қ 

It should be noted in this connection that rivers always 
fascinated Wordsworth. To him, as to Matthew Arnold, 
they symbolised ali that was sacred and beautiful in Nature. 
In several passages іп The Prelude he speaks of the influence 


-of various rivers. Though many are mentioned, the Wye 


.and the Derwent seem to have been his favourites. 


57. How....thee!: a repetition of line 55. 56. with 
....thought: The memory of the place he had visited be- 
fore, now revives in him all its fulness. Some of the details 
-of the scene which are half forgotten, are compared to 
gleaming embers which are kindled and fanned into flame 
when revisiting the place. 59. With... faint: He is able 
to recognise most of the things in the scene, though some 
details try his powers of recollection à little. Some things 
are only vaguely impressed in his memory and it is not р05- 
sible for him to identify them. clearly at once. The reason 


for this is suggested in the next two lines. 
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60. And....perplexity: On this occasion, the poet 
is also oppressed by a sense of mournful bewilderment. He 
feels confused and sad because the scene before him does 
not quite correspond to the infinitely beautiful and highly 
idealised image he had formed of it in his mind. Some: 
commentators think that ‘sad perplexity’ refers to the 
unsettled state of his mind at that time. 


61. The....again: He is able to recollect once again 
how that scene impressed him during his last visit and what 
picture of it, he had formed in his mind. This picture, 
after the long absence of five years, is restored to his. 
memory. 


62-65. While....years: As he stands there in the: 
same spot again, he experiences not merely immediate- 
pleasure, but is filled with the happy thought that he is: 
laying by a rich store of joy and contemplation for the 
future. It was one of Wordsworth's favourite beliefs that 
communion with nature, apart from being productive of 


immediate rapture, made possible joyous contemplation in 
the future. 


64. life and food: abundant material for joyous: 
meditation. 65. Апа... .һоре: Не is confident that it 
will be so. It is certainly not a vain hope that by revisit- 
ing this lovely scene, he is ensuring future bliss. 


66-67. Though...... hills: Тһе poet is no doubt a. 
very different man now from what he was when he first 
came among those hills. His attitude to Nature has under- 
Bone a great change. In spite of this, he dares to hope 
that by visiting that scene, he is laying by an abundance of 
future happiness. 

68-102. when like... .all things: These lines are the 
most important from the point of view of the evolution of 
Wordsworth’s attitude to Nature. Three Stages are described 
here. At first he was a happy, healthy boy, roaming about 
in perfect joy and freedom among the hills and streams, Im 
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the intermediate stage of the development of his attitude to 
Nature, he was filled with a passionate love for her beauty. 
It was a time of intense rapture. In the final stage, the 
aching joys and the dizzy raptures vanished, giving place to 
something tranquil. Peace entered his soul and he learnt 
to look on Nature with different eyes. Не began to perceive 
that even human suffering had its place in the harmonious 
scheme of the Universe. 


67. when....mountains: when like a roe he sported 
gaily among the mountains. The roe, a small species of deer, 
is mentioned because it typifies all that is gay, vivacious and 
energetic. During this period, Wordsworth was just like a 
healthy young animal, drinking in joy through all his» 
senses. bounded: leaped and frolicked joyously. E 


68-69. by....streams: Wordsworth has described in 
detail in the first book of The Prelude, how he often for long 
hours pursued the course of deep rivers and lonely streams. 
70. Wherever Nature led: The poet had then no volition of 
his own. He just abandoned himself to the joy and enthu- 
siasm of the moment and was prepared to follow Nature 
anywhere. Oftentimes, he tells us in The Prelude, that he 
would allow himself to be led on by a floating cloud or a 
leaf travelling on the swift current of a stream. 


70-72. more loved: This is the most important thing 
to be noticed about the first stage of the poet's attitude to 
Nature. In those early days, he did not seek Nature with 
any definite purpose. It was not love of Nature that then 
inspired him to seek her company. He seemed ‘nore 
anxious to escape from something that frightened and gie 
gusted him, than to go in quest of anything he eagerly 
longed for. Humanity pleased him not. He was. repelle 
and terrified and so he sought refuge in Nature, which offer- - 
ed him the only shelter. Іп this stage of his development, 
Wordsworth inevitably reminds one of Byron who 106; 
sought in Nature his only refuge, when embittered ап 
driven away by a cruel, calumniating world. 
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72-15. For nature... all іп all: Wordsworth speaks 
here of the second stage in the development of his appre- 
ciation of Nature. The wild and thoughtless gaiety of boy- 
hood vanished, giving place to burning passion for all that 
was beautiful in Nature. He fell madly in Jove with Nature, 
and life without her became impossible. In thus dwelling 
on the external loveliness of Nature, at this stage, Words- 
-worth reminds us of Keats. 


72. then: in the second stage of his attitude when the 
-wild gaiety to boyhood had passed by. 73. coarser pleas- 
ures: referring to the crude delights of his boyhood when 
‘he was like some healthy animal roaming at large. 


74. glad animal movements: The joyous leaping, fro- 
licking and sporting which inevitably reminded one of some 
animal like the гое. all gone by: having disappeared. all 
in all; was everything. Nature dominated him completely. 
It was the prime passion. 75-76. J... .was: It is now diffi- 
‚сш for Wordsworth to give a vivid picture of what he was 
then. He had no existence apart from Nature. She filled 
this life completely. 


76-83. The sounding....the eye: Nature haunted 
him with her music, perfume and beauty. He hungered for 
her loveliness and it seemed as if his passion would never 
‘know satiety. The senses were all in all and the aid of 
contemplation was never requisitioned to throw enchant- 


ment over those objects which had enthralled him by their 
‘sheer beauty. 


76. sounding cataract: the waterfall with its weird 
and impressive music. 77. Haunted..passion: Тһе music 
«of the waterfall seized his heart like some violent passion. 
It would not leave him in peace and craved for constant 
gratification. the tall rock: The amazing economy of Words- 
worth’s description of Nature should be carefully noticed 
"here. Where other poets would have indulged in gorgeous 
.descriptions, Wordsworth contents himself with a few 


touches which vividly summon before us all the grandeur. | 


glory and infinite variety of Nature, 


SM 
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78. deep апа gloomy wood: the dark and thickly 
«wooded forest. 79. Their....forms: the ever-changing 
‘hues and shapes of beautiful Nature. Nature fascinates by 
taking on a new beauty each moment. 80. An appetite: an 
intense hunger that had to be gratified. a feeling and a love: 
га desire and passion. 


81-82. That....supplied: The immediate beauty of 
Nature sufficed for him. There was no need to add a touch 
‘of further loveliness to it by bringing in thought or some- 
thing equally remote. Тһе poet had abandoned himself to 
‘the senses, and the contemplative joy that delighted and 
-enraptured him in the latter years seemed then entirely 
:superfluous. 


82-83. mor....eye: The senses brought him all the 
јоу he desired. It was not necessary for him to go outside 
the realm of the senses. Тһе ‘eye’ here must be taken as 
representing all the senses. Nature did not merely feast his 
eyes with beauty. It sent a shiver of delight through all 
.his senses. 


83-85. That. .raptures: He has now passed through 
‘this stage also. The giddy pleasures and the intoxication 
-of the time have left. Love of Nature no longer rages in 
‘him like a violent and uncontrollable passion. 


84. aching joys: This is an instance of oxymoron, а 
figure of speech, in which a pointed conjunction of seeming 
contradictories is introduced. The pleasure is so violent and 
‘intense that it seems hardly distinguishable from pain. 


85. dizzy raptures: giddy pleasures. for this: for 


‘the loss of the aching joys and dizzy raptures. 86. Faint.. 
murmur: He is not disposed to regret or lament the loss of 


‘those sensual pleasures. 
86-88. other gifts... .recompense: He has no reason 
to lament the loss of those aching joys and dizzy raptures, 
qiu 
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for other blessings have come to him which more than com- | 
pensate for what has been lost. This idea has been devel- | 
oped at length by Wordeworth in his Ode Immortality. | 


Cf.— 


“ What though the radiance which was once so bright. 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever Бе; 
In the shooting thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death 
In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


88. abundant recompense: lavish reward and com- 
pensation. 88-93. For I have....subdue: Їп this, the 
final stage of his attitude to Nature, Wordsworth has learnt 
to look on Nature with different eyes. The wild ecstasies 
of the earlier times have vanished, ànd in the sober contem- 
plative calm that has come over him now, Nature and human- 
ity do not seem different. 
the essential harmony that knits up all things. 


1 Knowledge of 
human suffering had calmed and chastened 


him. 

90. thoughtless youth: This is even literally true, for 
the poet has pointed out earlier that he did not in those days 
feel the need for thought to cast an enchantment over the 
already lovely forms of Nature. "When he wrote this poem, 
Wordsworth was a young man, only twenty-eight years old. 
And yet he speaks as if he has grown old, and is looking 
back without regret to the vanished: ecstasies of youth. 
Though young in years, Wordswort 


Ы; h felt old and ехрегі- 
enced in his knowledge of Nature and humanity. The 


0 


He has been able to perceive | 


————————————— HEU ÓM 
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intense life of the last few years, crowded with sorrow, 
vexation and disappointment, has told on him. This prema- 
ture wisdom has brought with it no sense of bitterness. On 
the other hand, it has something sweet, refreshing and re- 
poseful about it. 


91. The....humanity: the ever mournful song of 
human suffering. He is not inclined now as he had been 
earlier to flee in fear from humanity and seek refuge im 
Nature. He has known human suffering and has learnt io 
sympathise with it. 


92-93. Not... subdue: Knowledge of human suffering 
has not been vexatious or troublesome in the least. On the 
other hand, it has had the effect of sobering and purifying 
him. It has ennobled and elevated him. harsh nor grating: 
there is nothing repugnant or discordant about “the still sad 
music of humanity.” It fits in into “Nature’s holy plan.” 
ample power: abundant power. 


93-102. And I have....all things: Wordsworth. is 
now conscious of something present in Nature which links 
up. all things іп the universe. He perceives that there is à 
universal soul animating all things. Wordsworth shows 
himself a pantheist here. “Pantheism is the doctrine which. 
teaches the unity of God and the world in the sense ihat 
God is synonymous with all-comprehensive Being, whilst 
the universe consists in modifications of Being. Generally 
speaking, the fundamental principle of Pantheism is that 
-there is only one Being, absolute, eternal and infinite beneath 
the apparent diversity of things. . - . Pantheism teaches that 
God is everything and that everything is God. It deprives 
God of all human attributes, and identifies him with the 
universe. He is the ever-creative, еуег-асиуе force of 
Nature, the cause and design, the spirit, whose thoughts 
and Nature are reality. He is present 1n every atom of the 
universe, in every grain of sand in the desert, and in every 
blade of grass in the field” Wordsworth’s declaration of 
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his belief in a soul that animates all things is reminiscent of 
the following passage in Virgil's Aeneid, Bk. V:— 


** Know first that heaven, the earth, the watery plains 
The moon's bright orb, and Titan's starry sphere— 
These doth a spirit inly feed ; a mind. 

Its limbs pervading, stirs the whole mass through, 
And with the vast frame mingles. Hence arise 
Mankind, and beastkind, winged life, and what 
The sea bears monstrous 'neath the marble floor. "' 


93-94. felt a presence: He is conscious of some- 
thing that is present in Nature. 94-95. that... . thoughts: The 
consciousness of this presence in Nature agitates his mind 
with the bliss that lofty thoughts alone can bring. disturbs: 
agitates in a manner that at once pleases and ennobles.There 
15 nothing harsh or grating about this disturbance. 95. a 
sense sublime: a deep feeling; a profound consciousness. 

96. Of....interfused: of something that permeates 
everything and blends with all things іп the universe. far 
more deeply: than anything else. interfused: intermingled; 
permeated and blended. 97. Whose dwelling: whose 
abode is everywhere in Nature. There is nothing in the 
universe which does not feel her animating presence. The 
....suns: There are few things more gloriously beautiful 
in Nature than the phenomenon of the setting sun. Words- 
worth naturally speaks of the setting sun as the abode of 
the ‘presence’ which he has described earlier. 


98. The round ocean: Wordsworth refers to some of- 
the more lovely things in Nature and speaks of them as the 
abode of the ‘presence’. It is his purpose to indicate in 
this manner that the same soul or spirit animates all things 
in the universe. “Тһе round ocean’ is a reference to the 
seas that surround the world. It is possible that Words- 
worth is here thinking of the Greek conception of Oceanus 
a river supposed to encircle the plain of the earth. living aH 
the vital and active air; the air that is active and alive. 


NOTES 35 


99. the blue sky: the blue sky always sent shivers of 
joy through Wordsworth's heart. He thought that there 
was no greater reproach than to be indifferent to its beauty. 
Cf.—Peter Bell:— | 

“Ас noon, when, by the forest's edge 
He lay beneath the branches high, 
The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart; he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky." 


in the mind of man: Man and Nature are perceived to be one 
for the ‘presence’ has its dwelling not merely in Nature; but 
in the mind of man also. 


100-102. А тойоп... .а!! things: All things in the 
universe, animate and inanimate, are inspired by this pres- 
ence. a motion and a spirit: This indicates the ‘presence” 
in a vital and active principle. impels: incites; urges on. 


101. allthinking things: all rational creatures. all... 
thought: all things that form the subject of thought in think- 
ing beings. rolls through all things: permeates and blends 
with all things. This repeats the idea conveyed already by 
the word ‘interfused’ in line 96. 


102-107. Therefore. . what perceive: The conscious- 
ness that there is a spirit animating all things in the universe 
has preserved in Wordsworth a love of all that is beautiful 
in Nature. Though he has learnt to look on Nature with 
different eyes, he is even now 4 lover of stream and meadow. 
The senses are yet keen and active, adding by their own 
powers to the beauty of Nature which they perceive. 


Therefore: On account of the fact that he is conscious 
of the soul or spirit that animates and rolls through all 
things in the universe. This pantheistic belief is responsi- 
ble for preserving in him the love of the beautiful in Nature. 
Though the aching joys and dizzy raptures are no more, he 
has lost none of his relish for the beauty of meadow, stream 


and mountain. » 
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105-109. of ....ear: The universe as it shows itself 
to us through our senses. Тһе eyes and the ears are men- 
tioned as they are the most important of the senses. Тһе 
poet, however, is not thinking of them merely, but of all the 
glory and beauty of the world which we can draw in through 
the senses. Тһе joy of contemplation is the chief charac- 
teristic of this stage in his attitude to Nature. This does not 
involve, however, an ignoring of the bliss that the senses 
alone can confer. 


106-107. both....perceive: The senses are not con- 
tent merely to perceive the beauty of anything in Nature. 
They айй {о the beauty of what is perceived by the delight 
experienced at the moment. Half the beauty is perceived 
actually and the rest of it created by the senses of the person 
concerned. Іп a footnote to this line, Wordsworth points 
out that "this line has a close resemblance to an admirable 
line of Young's, the exact expression of which I cannot re- 
collect." Young, in his Night Thoughts, says that the sen- 
ses "half create the wondrous world they see”. 107. What 
perceive: what they perceive. 


107-111. well pleased....moral being: In Nature 
whose beauty is revealed to him through the medium of the 
senses, Wordsworth has happily discovered something that 
secures and stabilises his loftiest and most holy thoughts. 
Nature, too, has been able to strengthen him and direct him 
in everything that he has undertaken. well pleased to re- 
cognize: rejoiced to discover and own. 


108. language of the sense: 
beauty as conveyed and interpreted b 
-...fhoughts: He has found in М 
bilises and secures all his holiest and loftiest thoughts. An 
anchor prevents a ship from being blown about by the winds. 
Nature is like an anchor which prevents the poet's thoughts 
Írom swaying to anything unholy or impure. His thoughts 
are fixed only on what is pure and holy. the nurse: Words- 
worth had indeed reason to refer to А 


DNE Nature i , for 
she had tended him in those dark days when m Ee 


Nature's meaning and 
y the senses. 109. Т/е 
ature something that sta- 
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ithe effects of his disappointment in the French Revolution. 


110-111. soul..being: the inspirer of my conscience and 


character. This should be compared with lines 31-35. 


111-119. Nor perchance....wild eyes: These апа 


‘the following lines are addressed to Dorothy Wordsworth, 


the poet's sister, who was with him during this visit to the 
Wye. Even if he had not been taught to regard- Nature in 
the manner already described, he would have no reason to 
lament or complain as long as his sister, Dorothy, is with 
him. Тһе wild light in her eyes shows him what he once 


"was. Тһе ecstasies which are gone from him are still re- 


tained by her for she is yet in that stage of Nature adoration 


"when the senses alone count. 


111. perchance: perhaps. 112. If....taught: If he 
had not been taught in this manner to look on Nature as 
the anchor of his purest thoughts, his nurse and the soul of 
all his moral being. 113. Suffer....decay: allow myself 


-to be cast down or dejected. genial spirits: cheerful and opti- 


mistic temperament. 114. thou: addressing ^ Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Тһе росі owed it to his sister as much as to 
Nature that he was preserved for the service of humanity. 
-She was his constant companion, and the chief inspirer and 
-sanest critic of his poetry. Wordsworth has confessed his 
indebtedness to her, pointing how it was she who whispered 
to him that brightness would return, when the gloom that 
had fallen on him seemed endless and overwhelming. Cf. 


The Sparrow's Nest— 
** She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
А heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 
And love, and thought, and joy." 
115. this fair river: the river Whe. 115-116. thou.. 


S RR NEN e seems to be something offensively pompous, 
EET n artificial about this address, but there is по 


questionimg the genuineness of the poet's feelings towards his 


:Sister. 
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116-117. and....heart: her voice speaks of her гар-- 
ture in the company of Nature, and reminds the poet of 
what he was in the intermediate stage of the development of’ 
his attitude to Nature. my former heart: his feelings in. 
the earlier stage. 


117-119. and....eyes: He is reminded of ihe гар-: 
tures that were his in the earlier days, when he looks at his. 
sister's eyes sparkling with delight. She gives him a glimpse- 
of his former existence, by having now those feelings and. 
sensations that he once experienced. 


119-121. OR!....Sister: For sometime тоге he 
would be able to see in her the picture of his former self. 
The time, however, is not far.off when she too would get 
over those ecstasies and enjoy a soberer delight when com- 
muning with Nature. Wordsworth is quite sure that she 


must inevitably arrive at the stage at which he himself has: 
arrived. 


121-123. And....her: Wordsworth offers a prayer: 
to Nature with the firm conviction that his prayer would be 
answered. Nature is never known to have ever left any of 
her lovers unrewarded. She is lavish of her gifts and boons- 
to those who love her and believe in her. Wordsworth's: 
faith in her is supreme and unshakable. 

123. her privilege: the privilege of Nature. 124-125.. 
10....joy: Nature has gently led them on from one delight 
to another. she: Nature. 125-126. for... within us: shape- 
or mould our mind in such a manner. 126-127. so..... 
beauty: imprint on the mind a sense of tranquillity апа 
beauty. 127-128. so....thoughts: nourish the mind on the 
holiest and most sublime thoughts. 

128-134. that neither. -blessings: Nature would have- 
so moulded, strengthened and purified them, that nothing 
that a wicked world can do will be able to shake their sim- 
ple faith in Nature's ability to lead them on from joy to joy. 
Whatever happens, they will persist in their faith that 
Nature can only shower blessings on those who have been 
faithful to her. 
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128. evil tongues: referring to wicked people who are: 
intent on slandering the innocent and the virtuous. 129. 
Rash judgments: Hasty and unfair conclusions about char- 
acter and conduct formed by impetuous people. 


130. Nor....is: formal greetings without the warmth 
and fervour of genuine feeling in them. There is nothing so: 
chilling and disturbing as such a greeting. Wordsworth is. 
indeed right in referring to it as one of the major unpleasant- 
nesses of life. 130-131. nor. .life: the dismal and repulsively 
dull routine of the work-a-day world. Wordsworth has admi- 
rably depicted the dullness and the drabness of such a life- 
in many of his poems, especially the sonnet beginning with. 
the line— 


“ The world is too much with us, late and soon.” 


132. prevail against us: get the mastery over us; sub- 
due us. 133-134. QOur....blessings: Nothing can shake 
their simple and joyous belief in the beauty and goodness of 
everything they see. Therefore thee: Dorothy too is soon 
destined to pass from the stage of sheer sensual ecstasy in 
the presence of Nature to the stage when a quiet contem- 
plative joy intermingled with the still sad music of humanity 
would fill her completely. Meantime he wishes that all the 
sweet and benignant influences of Nature should mould her. 
These lines are reminiscent of his exquisite lyric, Three 
Years She Grew. Both Dorothy and her brother enjoyed 
nothing better than a lonely ramble in the moonlight. The 
keen fresh air blowing from mountains enveloped by mist 
always exhilarated them. 


138-139. When......sober pleasure: When the keen 
sensual appetite of the intermediate stage of Nature worship 
has given place to the tranquil and mellow joy of the last 
stage. Wordsworth is sure that his sister too would, like 
him, soon shed the ecstasies andlearn to associate human 
suffering and sorrow with the pleasure of деше. E a 
when......jorms: when she too has reached tl is S age, та 
mind would become the abode of all that is beautiful in 


Nature. 
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141-142. Thy....harmonies: Her memory too would 
be ever haunted by the music of Nature. It is necessary to 
bear in mind that the poet is not merely alluding to sweet 
sounds of Nature like the song of birds and murmur of 
streams. Into Nature's harmony, there flows in and min- 
gies with it the ‘still sad music of humanity.’ 


142-144. Oh! then....portion: Strangely enough 
‘Wordsworth seems to haye had a premonition of his sister’s 
fate. In 1832, Dorothy suffered from a serious illness 
which affected her intellect. 144. should be thy portion : 
should fall to your share. 144-146. with what... .exhorta- 
tions: Wordsworth is sure that if pain, sorrow or solitude 
afflicts her in later life, she would remember with gratitude 
his exhortations. Aealing thoughts: 'The very memory of the 
visit and her brother's exhortations would act as a healing 
balm and relieve her of her suffering and pain. 


146. my exhortations: Wordsworth is referring to 
his earnest prayer that she would persist in her simple and 
joyous faith in Nature, and evolve from the stage of mere 
physical rapture to the advanced stage of sober joy and 
tranquil contemplation. perchance: perhaps. 


147-148. If I....voice: If fate destines them to 
‘dwell apart; if it becomes necessary for him to live far away 
from her. 148-149. nor... .existence: if he is where he 
cannot see in the turbulent joy reflected in her eyes, the 
image of what he was in the earlier stage of his attitude to 
Nature. See lines 116-119 and note. past existence: His 
attitude to Nature is now so different from what it was that 
he refers to the earlier Stage as ‘past existence.’ 


150. 1his....stream: the Wye. 151-155. and that 
..-wholier love: Dorothy cannot surely forget that her 
brother, an unwearied devotee of Nature, visited that spot 
with all the warmth and ardour of a sacred passion. 151- 
152. so....Nature: Nature was the poets first Геб апа 
the was ever faithful to her. Не has described in the first 
‘book of The Prelude: how this passion for Nature was with 
him from his infancy. 


~ с 
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154. Unwearied....service: Adoration of Nature 
never wearied him. The ardour of his love grew with the 
wears. 154-155. with....love: He had come there with a 
love more fervent and sacred. Aolier love: The love is now 
purer, as the physical raptures of the earlier stage have 
vanished giving place to something sober, tranquil and 
sacred. 156. many wanderings: During the five years 
(1793-1798), Wordsworth had wandered aimlessly a good 


«deal. 


157-158. these. ..landscape: Note how the poem gains 
in beauty and impressiveness by the reference, in almost 
identical words, to the scene described in the opening lines 


-of the роет. 159. More....sake: The landscape would be 


-doubly dear to him for he will ever associate its beauty with 
the memory of his sister who was with him during the visit. 
‘See lines 111-115 and note. ` 


ANNOTATIONS 


1. such, perhaps 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man's life. 
His little, nameless, unremembered, acts 
Of kindness and of love. (32-36) 


s one of Wordsworth's favourite beliefs that 
d all that was реч апа EE in homan 
! is Tintern Abbey Lines, he speaks at lengtl 
сатыу ы Ыр and chastening influence of the beauti- 
ful forms of Nature. Even a contemplation of their beauty 
often brings with it a Sense of peace and joy. The joy re- 
mains, though the cause that inspired it, is цея Forgotten 
ӘР. бз may be said to have the greatest influence on what 
ds Beet and noblest in man. The best portion of a good man’s 


It was. 
‘Nature imspire 
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life consists not in loudly proclaimed acts of philanthropy.. 
but in little acts of kindness and of love which seem too iri- 
vial to be worthy of remembrance. These acts, Wordsworth. 
feels sure, are inspired by the feelings of joy brought on by: 
the contemplation of the beautiful forms of Nature. 


7. we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : (45-46): 


In his Tintern Abbey Lines, Wordsworth speaks of the 
joy and repose that have often come to him when contem- 
plating the beautiful forms of Nature. The contemplation 
makes his body throb with delight, rejoices his intellect and 
inspires and moulds his character. This is not all however,. 
'aspect more sublime. 
into a trance, in which 
all perplexities seem melted into music. The mystery of life 
f a great load is taken 
assume control and lead him 
ns of the body suspend their: 
© fall into a profound slumber: 
and vigorously active. Words- 
jt this ‘blessed mood’ he is. 


3. For nature then 


my boyish days, 
vements al] gone by) 


(The coarser pleasures of 
And their glad animal mo 
To me was all in all. (72-75). 


In tracing the evolution of his аш 
titude to Nature 
Wordsworth speaks of a stage when the Passion for Nature 
n merely an animal 


He had so - 
Moreover, not out of any love for her beauty, but e s 
ge: 





| 
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from the world which then repelled and disgusted him. This 
stage of crude boyish delight was succeeded by a time when 
the poet was completely under the sway of Nature’s loveli- 
ness. Nature was then everything to him. Her music and 
beauty held him spell bound. The senses were supreme in 
the appreciation of her loveliness and the intellect was never 
called in to throw her enchantment over the already beauti- 
ful forms of Nature. It was an appetite, a feeling and a 
love. 
4. a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied nor any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye. (80-83) 


Tracing the evolution of his attitude to Nature, Words- 


"worth speaks of a time when Nature was to him all in all. 
"Nature's beauty haunted him like a passion. His hunger for 


Nature seemed to know no satiety. The senses were supreme 
and never felt the need for the aid of the intellect or the 


‘imagination to cast enchantment over the already lovely 


forms of Nature. Тһе joy іп the presence of Nature was 
immediate and intense. 


remoter charm: the beauty or fascination of anything 
.outside and far away from the senses. 


the eye: 'The eye here represents all the senses. It was 
a time of sheer unalloyed sensual bliss in the presence of 
“Nature. ` 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue 
his attitude to Nature, Wordsworth 


"was free from the aching joys and dizzy raptures of the inter- 


i е senses were all in all. He learnt to 
шеше ш yes, and associate with. it 


look on Nature with different eye : 
‘the ever mournful song of humanity’s suffering. Contrary 


5. 
(92-93) 


In the last stage of 


ae 
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to what is popularly believed, he found that knowledge of 
human suffering had 4 wholesome and chastening influence 
on him. There is nothing jarring or discordant about the 
‘still, sad music of humanity. It merges into the music of 
Nature and has abundant power to control the wildness of 
man's ecstasies and make him pure and sober. 

Wordsworth’s attitude to Nature is clearly revealed in 
- these lines. Nature, as he conceived it, never excluded: 


humanity. Even human suffering forms an integral part of 
it. / 


harsh nor grating: The figure is taken from a machine: 
Which is not well oiled and does not work smoothly. 


6. Oh! then, 
If solitude, or fear, or Pain, or grief, 
Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
And these my exhortations (142-148) 


Addressing his sister, Dorothy, who was with him when. 
he revisited the Wye in 1798, Wordsworth tells her that she 
too would soon pass on from the stage of mere sensual rap- 
а stage of sober and con- 
d then become a mansion: 
mory a dwelling place for 

If, at some later day, she 
ations, he is quite sure that 
his exhortations to her would’ 
fort her in her weariness and: 
Wordsworth had a premoni- 
Dorothy's intellect was affected: 
5 а result of a serious illness. 


is destined to suffer some priv 

the recollection of this visit and 

act as a healing balm and com 

Sorrow. It would seem as if 

tion of what was to come, for 

in the last years of her life, a 
72 


should. ...portion: should fall to your share. 


exhortations: Wordsw 
never to abandon h 
of blessings. 


orth had earlier exhorted her 
er cheerful faith that everything is full 











COMPREHENSION 


І. Once again | see 
These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild: These pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! (14 - 18) 


(а) Where were the hedgerows апа pastoral 
farms? 


(b) When did the poet see the mlast? 
(с) How did the hedgerows appear to the poet? 


(d) How does the poet describe in later lines the 
impression made or him by the wreaths of smoke? 


Ans: 

(a) The hedgerows and pastoral farms were on the banks: 
of the Wye, a few miles above the Tintern Abbey. 

(b) The poet had visited the place five years earlier. 

(c) The hedgerows appeared to the poet to have 
grown up without planning. They spread like Hele children 
running about in play. 

(d) In later lines the wreaths of smoke suggest to the 
poet not the homes of farmers, but the camps of vagrants 
or the caves of hermits. 

Qu Je К. охооо: that blessed mood, 

In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
15 lightened : 
(a) What is this blessed mood? 
(b) How does it lighten the weary weight of the 


(37 - 41) 


world? 
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(c) To whom does the poet owe the gift of this 
mood? 


Ans : 

(a) This blessed mood is a trance-like condition, in which 
the poet communes with Nature. 

(b) The poet later says that the mood makes him forget 
his body and gives him an insight into the life of things. 


(c) The poet owes this gift to the beauteous forms of ; 


iil and river, forest and farm on the banks of the Wye. 
3. While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. (62 - 65) 
(a) Where does the poet stand? 
(b) What is the ‘present pleasure’? 
(c) How can there be ‘life and food’ for future 
years? 
Ans: 
_(a) The poet stands on the banks of the Wye near the 
Tintern Abbey. 


(b) Тһе *present pleasure’ arises from the  beauteous 
forms he sees around him. 


(c) Memories of the beautiful forms seen by him now 
will inspire him in later years. They will make him good and 
give him peace of mind. This is one of Wordsworth’s con- 


4. l cannot paint 
What then | was. (75 - 76) 
(a) What times does ‘then’ represent? 
(b) How was the poet at that time? 


АЕ (c) Why cannot he Раїпї it now? : 
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Ans: 
(a) ‘Then’ refers to-the second stage of Wordsworth’s 
love of Nature. 


(b) At that time, Wordsworth had no thought for any- 
thing other than Nature. 


(c) He cannot paint that attitude of mind now, be- 
cause he has changed. 
Ds Other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, | would believe, 
Abundant recompense. (86 - 88) 


(a) What was the loss suffered by the poet? 
(b) What are the other gifts that have followed? 
(c) How are these gifts an adequate recompense? 
(d) Does the poet regret the loss? 
Ans: 
(a) The loss was of the poet’s complete absorption 
in Nature to the exclusion of every other interest. 

(b) The other gifts include a concern for man and a 

-sense of a spirit pervading all things and impelling all 
thought. 

(c) The poet feels that he has now gained in insight. 
Hence the new gifts are ample recompense for the loss of 
the old. 

(d) The poet does not regret the loss. He says this a 
few lines earlier. 

6. And І have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy ved 
Of elevated thoughts. (93 - 95 


(a) When did the poet feel the presence? 

(b) What is the presence? 

(c) How is it described later on? 
T—4 
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Ans : 
(a) The poet felt the presence during his third period im 


the appreciation of Nature. 
(b) The presence is the spirit of the universe, or God in: 


a general sense. 

(c) The poet describes the presence later as dwelling in: 
the light of setting suns, the ocean, the air, the blue sky 
and the mind of man. It is a spirit that impels all thinking: 
objects, all objects of all thought and rolls through all 
things. 

7. both what they half create 

And what perceive. (105 - 106) 


(a) Of what is the poet speaking about? 
(b) What is created? 
(c) What is perceived? 
(d) What does the poet mean? 
Ans: 
(a) The poet is speaking of the mighty world of eye and 
ear, which he loves. 
(b) When anything beautiful is seen and heard, the: 
beauty is in part created by the perceiver. 


(c) Beautiful sights and sounds are perceived. The per- 
~ception stimulates the appreciation of beauty. 


(d) The poet means that the mind makes a creative 
contribution in the perception of beauty. 
8. and in thy voice І catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. D (116 - 119» 
(a) To whom is the poet speaking? 


(b) What is the language of hi. ' hear: А 
what are the former pleasures? Е rere те 
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Ans: 
(a) The poet is speaking to his sister, Dorothy Words- 


worth. 
(b) The poet is referring to an earlier stage in his appre- 
ciation of Nature. She was then all in all. 


(c) The poet means that Dorothy is now passing through 
an early stage in the appreciation of Nature. He has now 
grown beyond that stage. He now hears also the still sad 
music of humanity. He feels the spirit of Nature in the 


mind of man also. 














